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THE AMERICAS—pp. 6, 7, 8. 
Aims 


1. To show how time and distance have been shrinking 
in the modern world. 


2. To develop an awareness of the increased importance of 
neighborliness in this One World. 


Procedure 


Teacher: Keep your ears tuned to the global talk that 
goes on these days in stores and postoffices, in railroad 
stations, bus terminals, and airports, and around the family 
dinner table. “I want to send this package to Buenos Aires” 
— “Pete has friends in Iceland” —“When will you be re- 
turning to Nigeria, Mr. Ojike” — “We are getting more chicle 
from Mexico” — “Dick spent a year in Panama.” 

Pupil Activity.— From the newspapers and from your 
own experience, make a collection of statements that show 
how people of far-distant countries are making friends and 
doing business with one another. 

Blackboard Quiz.—I am going to place on the board 
some figures relating to the continents of North and South 
America. 


1. Let’s have a volunteer who will write after these 
figures the initials of the continent having the greater width 
at its widest part, and of the continent which is the longer 
of the two. ‘ 

2. Which of the two population figures represents the ap- 
proximate number of people living in North and South 
America? (258,000,000) 

3. There are many kinds of transportation connecting the 
Americans because, where there are no modern develop- 
ments in travel, people are still using the methods of trans- 
portation they have used for thousands of years. Let’s see 
whether we can list a dozen methods in use today. Volun- 
teers, please step up to the blackboard and “say it with 
chalk.” (Ships, airplanes, trains, cars and trucks, dugouts, 
canoes, kayaks, donkeys, llamas, oxen, dog teams.) 

I have asked Manuel and James to present the information 
on air travel between the Americas. 


The Airplane 


Pupil: Planes have also been spreading out over the 
Caribbean, across Central America, and down the west coast 
of South America. The far reaches of Alaska are tied to the 
United States through planes. We are connected with Mexico 
and Canada, and Central America by airways. The peoples 





Junior Scholastic’s Theme Articles this term will 
deal with nations and areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and Pacific area, starting in this issue with an 
overall picture of the transportation links of the 
Americas, to be followed next week by “Resources of 
the Americas.” There will be 16 consecutive weekly 
issues this semester, without a break during Easter 
week. 

The “Products of Our World” series is resumed this 
issue with Corn, to be followed by Soy Beans, Indus- 
trial Diamonds, Citrus Fruits, Edible Nuts, Our Forest, 
Coffee, Tin, Zinc, Cotton, New Metals, Copra, Silk, 
Wool, and Hemp. 

The nations and areas to be covered in the Theme 
Articles include Cuba (Feb. 17 issue), followed by 
the Central American Republics — Venezuela, Brazil, 





Western Hemisphere and Pacific Area—In Theme Articles This Semester 


Argentina, Puerto Rico. 

The series turns to the Pacific area starting with 
the April 21 issue (Melanesia, Polynesia, Micronesia), 
followed by the Territory of Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States of Indonesia. 

Junior Scholastic continues its policy of presenting 
a variety of other classroom materials. There will be 
special material on the United Nations, transportation, 
American history, civics, science, and invention, 

Two new departments make their appearance in 
this issue: “Hobbies” (page 18) and “Here’s Looking 
at You” (page 19) — making still more effective the 
home-room guidance columns*in the magazine. Rank- 
ing high in this connection is the column (page 21) 
containing a message from the Editors, and the man- 
ners feature, “How’re You Doing.” 
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of the Americas are no longer kept apart by great mountain 
ranges, deserts, or jungles. 

Pupil: At the beginning of this century, it took Dr. Charles 
Camsell, a Canadian, 3% years to cover by foot and canoe 
a territory which he covered in ten days when he returned 
by airplane 35 years later. On his second trip, he found that 
the Eskimos living there had cameras, sewing machines, out- 


board motors, and repeating rifles. Transportation has a very . 


important effect on the lives of people everywhere. (Trains, 
Shipping, and Highways may be dealt with by other com- 
mittees of pupils.) 


Communications 


Teacher: When the people of the Americas can’t actually 
visit one another, there are still ways in which they can get 
acquainted, Let’s see how many methods of communication 
between people we can list at the board. (Letters, telegrams, 
radio, movies, books, lectures.) 


BY CAR TO ALASKA-—pp. 9, 10 


Did you ever take a long motor trip with a group of 
people? If so, you probably divided the responsibilities of 
the journey among the members of the party. Some shared 
the driving, someone was chief map-reader, one rider kept 
the budget record, another wrote up the trip diary every day. 
Let’s divide the class into a number of committees which 
will plan a trip to Alaska by car. 


1. Map Committee. Bé ready to explain to us the signifi- 
cance of the following places on this Alaskan Highway trip: 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia 
Fort St. John, British Columbia 
Fort Nelson, British Columbia 
Watson Lake, Yukon Territory 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 
Canada, Alaska Border 
Big Delta, Alaska 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

Explain the symbols used in the map legend — H. M. G. 
R. C. A. S. 

2. Permit Committee. Give us information about the tests 
and permits required for this trip. 

3. Provisions Committee. What will be required for the 
car? What supplies must be carried for riders? 

4. Road History Committee. Tell us about the building of 
the Alaska Highway. Explain how the name Alcan was 
created. 

5. Scenery Committee. You will have a chance to talk 
like a tourist brochure. 

6. Veterans Committee. Give a report on the opportunities 
for veterans along the Road to Alaska. 

7. Library Committee. Explore the index to the National 
Geographic Magazine and see what you can find about 
Alaska’s new road. Give a resume of the book Read to Alaska 
story by Douglas Coe. Pictures by Winifred Scott Hoskins. 
Junior Literary Guild and Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 1943. 


PRODUCTS OF OUR WORLD: CORN—pp. 12, 13 


Hall of Fame 
Let us suppose that a sculptor has been asked to create a 
work in honor of the grain most important to the Americas. 
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8. The Indians treasured corn because in summer and 
winter it gave them their most important food. 
4. So important was corn to the Indians that many legends 


and ceremonial dances paid honor to this grain. 


5. South American tribes built a magnificent temple in 
which were kept gold and silver models of corn stalks. 

6. The Americas gave corn to the rest of the world, after 
the voyage of Columbus. 

7. Today corn is grown in every state of the United 
States. The 1946 harvest of corn is expected to total over 
3 billion bushels. 

8. Three-fourths of the corn of the world is grown in the 
U. S. 

9. Corn is the best food for livestock that men have ever 
known. 

10. From the corn plant we get Johnny Cake, corn bread, 
mush, hasty pudding, corn-on-the-cob, hominy, breakfast 
foods, corn syrup, and food for cattle including ensilage. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ. 


1. Which continent is wider at its widest part, North or 
South America? (South America. ) 

2. In what year was the Panama Canal opened? (1914.) 

3. What highway runs from Dawson Creek, Canada, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska? (Alaska Highway.) 

4. How long is this highway? (1,523 miles.) 

5. What name is given to the chopped green corn, stalk 
and ear, which is fed to cattle? (ensilage or silage.) 

6. Is corn an American product or was it brought to this 
part of the world from Europe? (American product.) 

7. To what cabinet post was General George Marshall 
appointed last month? (Secretary of State.) 

8. To what country was he a special U. S. representative 
at the time of his appointment? (China.) 

9. Who addressed Congress last month on the “state of 
the union?” (President Truman.) 

10. What great American inventor was born on February 
11, 1847? What do we call the 100th aniversary of his birth? 
(Thomas A. Edison; centennial.) 

11. Some other products of the com plant are paper, 
cloth, paste, fireworks, paint, starch, rayon, bath powder, 
mayonnaise, ice cream, and batteries. 

12. Maize is of great importance to the world. 

Imagine that you are the sculptor and that corn is the 
grain to be honored. How would you design your statue or 
bas relief? Think of the planting and harvesting customs, 
old and new, the part played by corn in colonial times, its 
importance as a food for livestock, its value to the world. 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 1-sail; 5-sidle! 6-canals; 7-roads; 9-ss; 10-air; 11-tie; 12-sol: 
13-Huron; 16-irony; 17-prig; 21-pea; 22-llama; 23-DDT; 25-eat; 26-omen; 


28-wore. 
DOWN: 1-sins; 2-Ada; 3-ills; 4-less; 5-sad; 6-car; 7-railroad; 8-OIC; 
ll-toured; 12-ship; 14-on; 15-N. Y.; 17-plane; 18-rat; 19-I’m; 20-Ga.; 


22-leer; 24-tow: 17-Mo. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. BY LAND, SEA, AND AIR: A. (1) Pacific Ocean, (2) Panama Canal, 
G), Caribbean Sea, (4) Atlantic Ocean. 

. (1) less, (2) more, (3) less, (4) =, ®) more, (6) less, 

e (1) Alaska Highway; (2) during; (3) U 

D. (1) n 2) yes, (3) yes, (4) yes. 

2. GOOD’ ROP: 1-American Indians; (2) A few of the most common 
ways of using corn as f are corn on the cob, corn bread, corn flakes, 
Johnny bread, hominy, corn syrup; 3-Removing ears of corn from their 
coverings or husks; 4- -Ensilage or Giese: 5-U. S. 

3. CENTENNIALS: 1-d; & 3-b; e. : 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-A. Dawson Creek, B. Fairbanks; 
2-James F. Byrnes, George C. Marshall. Circle Marshall’s name; 3-Thomas 
A. Edison. 





What reasons could you give for nominating corn for this 
distinction? 

1. Without Indian corn the settling of America would 
have gone forward much less quickly. 

2. Corn fed the first white settler ors of America. 
at nea “< S¢ _ 
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“A seat down front and a camera! Watch the 
gang go for my flash snapshots—especially 


that swell one of the cheerleaders!” 


You'll be glad you took your camera along. Pictures 


are always fun to make, fun to show, and fun to give 


to vour friends. 


And making pictures is so easy. All you do is load, 
aim, and “click.” Many of the cameras in the famous 
Kodak line enable you to attach a Flasholder for in- 
door or after-dark pictures. Any camera is a better 
camera when loaded with Kodak Verichrome Film. It 
takes the guesswork out of picture taking. You press 
the button—it does the rest! Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


This fine camera (Flasholder extra) is a day- 
or-night, indoors-or-outdoors snapshooter. 
A member of the famous Kodak line, 

it shows your picture in actual size 
America’s favorite snapshots are before you snap it. Supplies — 

made on Kodak Verichrome Film : m pap weape-co Rony te soeeh 

—in the familiar yellow box , ee 
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Marshall Named 
Secretary of Stafe 


President Truman announced on 
January 7 that Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes was retiring from 
office because of ill health. 

The President nominated General 
George Catlett Marshall to take 
Byrnes’ place. It was now up to the 
Senate to approve him. 

On the next day, January 8, the 
Senate voted to accept General of 
the Army George C. Marshall as 
Secretary of State. 

The General’s appointment also 
means that he is next in line for the 
Presidency. When there is no Vice- 
President, the Secretary of State 
takes the highest office in the land 
if the President dies or resigns. 

General Marshall is best known 
for his work as Chief of Staff during 
World War II. But the record of his 
whole life is equally fine. 

George Marshall was born in 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
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ber 31, 1880. He was the son of a 
coal dealer and a descendant of Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice John 
Marshall. 

Like many other boys, George 
Marshall decided that he wanted to 
be a soldier. 

He tried to get an appointment to 
West Point and could not. West 
Point appointments are made by 
Congressmen. George Marshall’s 
father was the only Democrat in a 
Republican district. 


GOES TO V.M.1. 


Not discouraged, young George 
entered Virginia Military Institute. 
This was in 1897. At first, his teach- 
ers looked upon him as “clumsy and 
unpromising.” But they changed 
their opinion before a year had 
passed. When graduated, he was 
first captain of his class, fifth in 
scholastic standing, and an all-South- 
ern football tackle. 

Commissioned a lieutenant of the 
infantry, George Marshall started 
his Army career in the Philippines. 

In 1917, during World War I, he 
went to France as a captain. Within 


a year he was promoted to the rank 
of colonel. He was such a good -sol- 
dier that General Pershing, head of 
American forces in Europe, called 
him “the finest officer” in the AEF 
(American Expeditionary Force). 

In 1938 President Roosevelt 
picked Marshall over the heads of 
many senior officers to be Deputy 
Chief of Staff. By the time of -Pearl 
Harbor, Marshall was Chief of Staff. 

General Marshall is more than an 
able soldier and military genius. 

As Chief of Staff he attended 
meetings of the Allied leaders. He 
went to the conferences at Casa- 
blanca, Teheran, Quebec, and Yalta. 

At these meetings he made many 
valuable suggestions. He won the 
respect of President Roosevelt, Win- 
ston Churchill, and Joseph Stalin. 

In 1945 General Marshall retired 
as Chief of Staff. With Mrs. Mar- 
shall, he went to his farm at Lees- 
burg, Virginia. 

President Truman had another 
job for him. The President asked 
General Marshall to go to China as 
a special envoy. The President asked 

(Continued on next page) 








Press Association 


Secretary of State George Catlett Marshall 





Barrow New Hampshire Morning Union 
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4 
the General to help bring the Kuo- 


mintang and the Chinese Commu- 
nists together so that China would 
have peace. 

Putting aside his personal plans, 
the General went to China. During 
his year in China, General Marshall 
did not succeed in bringing peace to 
China. But he made progress toward 
peace. 

After a year and a month in China, 
the General headed for home. While 
he was on his way, President Tru- 
man nominated him to take Byrnes’ 
place in the Cabinet, as Secretary 
of State. 

General Marshall is the_first high- 
ranking Army officer to become 
Secretary of State. 

At the age of 66 Secretary of Stat 
Marshall is six feet tall, blue-eyed, 
and handsome. He gets up at 5:45 
in the morning, and is in bed by 10 
at night. 

When he is not working Secretary 
Marshall likes to play tennis, ride, 
swim, fish, and hunt. 

The new Secretary of State is a 
hard worker. He keeps his mind on 
what he is doing and sticks with a 
job until he has finished it. He is a 
clear thinker, fair, and even-tem- 
pered. 

The man who helped win the 


peace must now help keep the peace. 





NEW STAMP HONORS EDISON 


To commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of Thomas A. Edison’s birth, the 
United States Post Office Department 
is printing a special 3-cent stamp. 

The stamp will be placed on sale for 
the first time on February 1, 1947, at 
the Milan, Ohio, post office. Milan was 
the birthplace of the famous inventor. 








OUR FRONT COVER 


The first snowfall of the season 
in Washington, D. C., brought out 
the sledding crowd, and a news 
cameraman to take the picture on 
our front cover of boys and girls 
coasting on the lawn of the Capitol. 




















During the week of January 5, 
President Truman sent three impor- 
tant messages to Congress. 

On January 6, the President de- 
livered the first message. The Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives 
met together to hear his speech. 

This first message is required by 
our Constitution. It is called the 
“State of the Union” message. The 
President discussed the most serious 
problems facing the nation. He 
asked Congress to pass laws which 
he thinks will help solve these prob- 
lems. 

The President-spoke to Congress 
about labor, industry, housing, farm- 
ing, prices, health, the armed forces, 
the budget, and many other impor- 
tant matters. 

The second message was the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, sent 
to Congress on January 8. It was 
required by an act of Congress 
passed last year. 

On January 10, President Truman 
sent his third, or budget, message 
to Congress. In this message the 
President told Congress how much 
money he thinks will be needed to 
run the Government for part of this 
year and next. 


THE PROBLEMS 


In his first two messages, the Pres- 
ident said that Congress should act 
on the following problems: (The 
opinions expressed here are Presi- 
dent Truman’s) — 

Labor: Every effort should be 


. *, 
made to bring about closer coopera- 


tion between employees and employ- 
ers. The number of strikes must be 
cut down. Congress should appoint 
a commission to study the cause of 
strikes and to recommend how they 
can be prevented. Laws should not 
be passed to punish labor. But Con- 
gress should pass laws to prevent 
unjust labor practices like strikes 
caused by rivalries among labor 
unions. 

Business: A smal] number of giant 
corporations grew bigger during the 
war. It is not good for our country 
to have too much power over busi- 
ness in the hands of big corpora- 
tions. Congress can do much to help 
te Government keep corporations 
from growing into monopolies. A 
monopoly occurs when one corpora- 










Press Association 
President Truman making his “State 
of the Union” speech to Congress. 


tion gets control over a whole in- 
dustry. Congress should also help 
new and small companies get start- 
ed. This would promote the growth 
of new industries and make more 
jobs. 

Prices and wages: Prices should 
be lowered wherever possible su that 
people can buy more goods. If they 
stop buying, manufacturers will have 
to cut down production and men 
will be thrown out of work. Labor 
should not ask for big wage increases 
that will make prices go up. The 
minimum wage, the lowest hourly 
wage the law permits employers to 
pay in some industries, should be 
raised. 

Housing: Low-cost homes for vet- 
erans should continue to be built. 
Houses should be built in rural areas 
and the slums of our cities cleared. 
The Government should continue to 
control rents. 

Health: Congress should set up a 
national health program to give med- 
ical care to all who need it. 

Social Security: The Government 
should do more to help people who 
are sick, old, or out of work. 

Armed Forces: All the armed serv- 
ices should be merged into a single 
department of national defense. 
Compulsory military training should 
be continued. 

Foreign Affairs: We should speed 
“up work on peace treaties for Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Japan. The U. S. 
must take further steps to build up 
world trade and help the starving 
and homeless of the world. 
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Edison designed the battery which powered this electric 
car. Here he sits in the car with unidentified driver. 


N February 11 our country will 
celebrate the Thomas A. Edison 
Centennial. Exactly one hundred 
years ago, on February 11, 1847, this 
great American inventor was born. 

Junior Scholastic is joining the cele- 
bration by presenting this story of Edi- 
son’s inventions. 

This week’s “American Achievements” 
on page 11 tells the story of Edison's 
invention of the phonograph. The story 
of the incandescent lamp was told in 
the last issue of Junior Scholastic. 

Here are some of Edison’s most im- 
portant inventions and their dates. 
1868 Edison made his first patented 

invention, the Electrical Vote Re- 

corder. 

1871 Edison assisted Christopher Sholes, 
inventor of the typewriter, in making 
the first successful working model. 

1877 Edison invented the phonograph. 
He also invented a dictating machine 
for office correspondence. 

1879 Edison invented the first practical 
incandescent electric lamp. He also 
improved construction of dynamos. 








1880-1887 Edison worked on extending 
and improving the electric light, heat 
and power systems. During these 
seven years, he took out over 300 
patents. Of 1,097 patents issued to 
Edison, 356 deal with electric light- 
ing and power. 

1883 Edison discovered how to control 
the flow of current in the incande- 
scent lamp. The modern science of 
electronics is based on this discovery. 

1885 Edison received patents for wire- 
less telegraphy between train and 
station, and ship and shore. 

1889 Edison invented and showed a 
motion picture, accompanied by 
sound from a phonograph record. 

1891 Edison patented his motion pic- 
ture camera. 

1896 Edison developed the fluoro- 
scope*. From this he developed the 
first fluorescent electric lamp. 

1900-1910 Edison developed a new type 
of storage battery. 

1914 Edison patented the electric safety 
lanterns which are used by miners. 


%& Means word is defined on p. 18. 


Celebrating the 100th 


Birthday of 


WROMAS A. 
A DUSON 


Born February 11, 1847 





PHOTO ABOVE: 


Edison and an assistant in the West 
Orange, N. J., lab in 1907. At this 
time he was developing an electric 
motor for running dictating machines 
on either alternating or direct cur- 
rent. (Photos from Thomas A. Edi- 
son Library, at West Orange, N. J.) 


PHOTO AT LEFT: 


When Edison was working hard on 
an invention he lived in his lab. He 
ate there, and slept there (when he 
took time to sleep). He expected his 
assistants to do the same. Here Edi- 
son and staff take time out to eat. 
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International News 


Ox-cart and airplane meet at La Cumplida Airfield, Nicaragua. Indian 
natives load a TACA Airways DC-3 with food bound for gold miners. 


neighbors is to visit them. 
The best way to do business 
with people is to visit them. 

That's why transportation is im- 
portant when people of far-distant 
countries are trying to make friends 
and do business with one another. 

How easy is it for people of the 
Americas to visit one another? 

There are 258,057,412 persons liv- 
ing in North and South America. 
They are scattered over 15,602,411 
square miles of land. 

The continent of North America 
is 4,600 miles long from north to 
south. It is 3,200 miles wide from 
east to west at its widest part. 

The continent of South America 
is 4,900 miles long from north to 
south. It is 4,000 miles from east to 
west at its widest part. 

To link together the people scat- 
tered over these many miles, trans- 
portation must span jungles, plains, 
riyers, and mountains. 


Ta best way to get to know your 


KINDS OF TRANSPORTATION 


There are many kinds of trans- 
portation connecting the Americas. 

Ships steam along the coasts. 
Planes roar through the sky. Trains 
rumble along tracks. Cars and trucks 
whizz along modern highways. 

In some places there are no high- 
ways, railroads, or airfields. There 


men are still using the same methods 
of transportation they have used for 
thousands of years. 

Dugouts, canoes, kayaks are pad- 
dled along rivers and across lakes. 
Donkeys, llamas, and oxen plod 
slowly along dirt paths. Dog teams 
mush across the snowy Arctic. 


THE AIRPLANE 


The airplane can fly over jungles 
and mountains that men cannot 
cross. It has brought civilization to 
many parts of the world. 

At the beginning of this century, 
Dr. Charles Camsell, a Canadian, 
discovered a tribe of Eskimos who 
had never seen a white man. They 
used lances barbed with walrus 
ivory. They had no iron. 

Thirty-five years later, Dr. Cam- 
sell returned by airplane. In 10 days 
he covered a territory which the 
first time had taken him three and 
one-half years to cover by foot and 
canoe. He found the Eskimos 
equipped with repeating rifles, out- 
board motors, sewing machines, and 
cameras — all brought to them by 
plane. 

Since 1930 the flying time from 
New York to Buenos Aires has been 
cut from nine days to 30% hours. 

While this east-coast service was 
developing, planes were beginning 
to fly over the Caribbean Sea, across 








© Planes, Ships 
© Highways and 
© Railroads Link 
© The Americas 


Central America, and down the west 
coast of South America. Santiago, 
Chile, the most distant capital of 
South America, is now less than 45 
hours of flying time from New York. 
The far settlements of Alaska are 
tied to the United States by planes 
which fly daily to Alaska along the 
western coast of Canada. In fact, the 
airlinés will fly a passenger from 
Nome, Alaska, to Santiago, Chile. In 
such a trip he would fly along the 
Canadian cqast, on down our Wist 
Coast, across into Mexico, over Cen- 
tral America, along the west coast of 
South America to Santiago, Chile. 


TRAINS 

Another important link connect- 
ing the peoples of the Americas is 
the railroads. Each year they carry 
billions of passengers and billions of 
tons of freight. 

Of all the American countries the 
United States is best equipped with 
railroads. It has 228,000 miles of 
teack. Last year U. S. railroads car- 
ried 91,000,000,000 passengers, and 
680,000,000,000 ton-miles* of freight. 

Canada has about 43,000 miles of 
track, al] Latin America has 80,000, 
and Alaska has 750. 

Most of our country is settled. 
Railroads run through every state. 
People and products can move about 
easily. 

In other countries it is different. 

Canada has more land and fewer 
people than the United States. It 
would not pay to run railroads 
through all parts of Canada. 

Canada has two main railroads, 
the Canadian National and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. They run mostly east 
and west. Many towns lie along the 
railroad lines. And 90 per cent of 
the people live within 200 miles of 
the United States-Canada border. ° 
This means that the problem of | 
traveling north and south in Canada 
is not so serious as it might seem. 

South and Central America also 
have more land and fewer people 
than the United States. They have 


* Means word is defined on p. W. 
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TRANSPORTATION ROUTES OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
This map shows air routes, shipping routes, and highway 


connections between the countries of the Western Hemi- 


sphere. The red lines mark inter-American air routes. The 


black lines show shipping routes. The wide gray line marks 
the route of the highways which link the Americas. Domes- 
tic routes and routes connecting the Americas with Europe, 


Asia, and other parts of the world are not shown. 













great expanses of jungles, and moun- 
tains that no white man has ever 
seen. The jungles are thick and the 
mountains high. 

This makes it difficult to build 
railroads. The Central Railway of 
Peru connects the port of Calleo 
with the Andes Mountains. At one 
point the railroad climbs to a height 
of three miles above sea level. Trains 
carry oxygen tanks to revive pas- 
sengers who faint because of the 
thin air. 

Some of the railroads in Latin 
America are modern and up-to- 
date. Most are not. But there are 
many places where it would not pay 
to build railroads and many places 
where railroads cannot be built. 

In these places the people use 
primitive* means of transportation. 
Donkeys, llamas, oxen, even goats 
and sheep haul everything from 
grand pianos to huge pieces of ma- 
chinery through jungles and over 
mountain passes. If these burdens 
are too heavy or bulky for animals, 
they are slung on poles and carried 
by men. 


SHIPPING 


Long before airplanes or trains 
were invented, ships were sailing 
from port to port. Many of them 
sailed between the Americas. They 
carried, as they do now, passengers 
and cargo. 

1914 was an important year in the 
shipping industry. In that year the 
Panama Canal was opened. This 
meant that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans were joined. Before 1914 it 
took two months to sail from New 
York around the southern tip of 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 





South America (Cape Horn) to 
Chile or Peru. The trip was long 
and dangerous because there are 
many bad storms around the Horn. 

Today a steady stream of cargo 
vessels and passenger liners sail 
through the Panama Canal. It is one 
more transportation “link between 
the Americas. 

Some ships sail up and down the 
coasts of countries. Ships also travel 
up the rivers of countries and on in- 
land waterways. 

They can steam up such great 
rivers as the Hudson or Mississippi 
in the United States, the St. Law- 
rence in Canada, the Amazon in 
Brazil. 

Cargo and passengers are carried 
through the Great Lakes, Tying be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States. 

Although ships travel much more 
slowly than airplanes, they can carry 
much larger cargos. 

Although they travel more slowly 
than trains, ships carry passengers 
and freight where trains do not go. 
It is impossible to travel continu- 
ously by train from New York City 
to Rio de Janeiro. 

In many places there are no trains 
at all. A traveler must find a way of 
getting from the place where one 
railroad ends to the place where an- 
other begins. 

But a traveler may board a ship in 
New York and settle back for a com- 
fortable 18-day cruise to Rio de 
Janeiro, all the way on the same ship. 


HIGHWAYS 


One of the newest and most ex- 
citing transportation links among the 
Americas is the connecting high- 


Grace Line Photo 


Two boats in the Guayas River, near Guayaquil, principal port of Ecuddor. 
One is the ocean liner, Santa Lucia, the other a native river dugout. 





ways being built. When these roads 
are completed it will be possible to 
drive from Alaska to Argentina. 

Start of an Alaska-to-Argentina 
trip would be on the Alaska High- 
way. (See “To Alaska by Car” on 
pages 9 and 10 of this issue. ) 

Within the United States the 
motorist rides over the best network 
of highways in the world. From any 
part of our nation you may drive 
over good highways to Canada and 
to Mexico. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Leaving the United States at 
Laredo, Texas, the motorist crosses 
the Rio Grande and enters Mexico 
on the Inter-American Highway. 

More than half of the highway, 
which runs from the U. S.-Mexican 
border through Panama, is paved 
and in good condition. 

The traveler drives down the east- 
ern side of Mexico to Mexico City 
on a fine highway. The road is good 
for about 300 miles south of Mexico 
City. 

In Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and part of Costa Rica the 
highway is in good condition. The 
motorist may also drive over the 
section in Panama which is west of 
the Canal. 

In South America the highway 
consists of 8,000 miles of connecting 
roads. They extend from Colombia 
and Venezuela down the western 
coast of the continent, then cross to 
Rio de Janeiro and.Buenos Aires. 

Many of the roads in South Amer- 
ica, like the roads in the U. S., were 
not built to be part of an interna- 
tional highway. They were for local 
use. Now they are beirig improved 
and connected with roads in other 
countries. 

In addition to transportation, 
other links- also help to unite the 
peoples of the Americas. Letters, 
telegrams, radio programs, movies, 
books, and lectures all help to bind 
together the American neighbors. 

To help other countries learn 
about the United States, our State 
Department has organized the Office 
of International Information and 
Cultura] Affairs — OIC for short. 

The OIC prepares movies about 
the U. S., sets up libraries of U. S. 
books in other countries, and helps 
exchange students and professors 
with other countries. It sends out 
short wave radio broadcasts that tell 
about the United States. 
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To Alaska by Car 


Motorists must get permission 
to make the 1600-mile journey 


AST July two Texans drove 
from Waco, Texas, to Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Their 1913 Ford 

made the 6,000-mile trip in 25 days. 

The two men traveled in the old 
jalopy just for the fun of it. They 
could have cut their traveling time 
in half with a newer, faster car. 

But the two Texans proved that 

it is possible to drive from our coun- 
try to Alaska. 
\ This long motor trip is made pos- 
sible by the Alaska Highway. It was 
built in 1942 to link the main high- 
ways of our country and Canada 
with the roads of Alaska. 

Why was the Alaska Highway 
built so rapidly? 

Before the war, there were only 
two ways to get to Alaska from the 
U. S. 

1. By sea. Ships sailing to Alaska 
left Seattle, Washington, almost daily. 

2. By air. Planes flew to Alaska 
from Seattle, Washington, every day. 

There was no overland route. 

When the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor in 1941, the U. S. feared they 
would cut off our sea route to Alaska. 
Our Government had to find a third 
“lifeline” to Alaska. 

8. By land. This third route be- 
came the Alaska Highway. When it 
was completed, it became the first 
year-round land link between the 
U. S. and Alaska. 


At first the Alaska Highway was 
called the Alaska Military Highway, 
or the Alcan Highway. 

The highway is 1,523 miles long. 
It starts at Dawson Creek in 
Canada’s Yukon Territory, and 
passes through Fort St. John, Fort 
Nelson, and Watson Lake before it 
reaches the boundary of Alaska. In 
Alaska, it ends at Fairbanks. 

At its southern end, the Alaska 
Highway connects with the main 
roads of Canada. A road leads from 
Dawson Creek to Edmonton, where 
several highways branch out to other 
parts of Canada and to our cities in 
the Northwest. 

The U. S. built the entire highway 
at a cost of $125,000,000. The U. S. 
also agreed to give Canada the part 
of the highway*in Canadian ter- 
ritory after the war. Canada took 
over her part on April 1, 1946. 

The route chosen for the road was 
far from the coast and possible Jap- 
anese attack. It lay through wild, 
untouched territory. Forests had to 
be cleared, land leveled, swamps 
drained, and rivers bridged. 

U. S. Army engineers began the 
gigantic task in March, 1942. A 
temporary road was completed in 
November and Army trucks began 
rolling over its gravel surface. Fin- 
ishing work continued for more than 
a year. 


Alaska Highway opens vast new 
area in Canada and Alaska for set- 
tlement and recreation. Business- 
men, settlers, and tourists use route. 


The highway was completed in 
October, 1943. 

Most of the work was done during 
the summer months. Mosquitoes 
were a nuisance. In March and 
November, the road builders suf- 
fered from the bitter cold. 

The Alaska Highway helped serv- 
ice the airports along its route. It 
also linked the U. S. to Alaska at a 
time when Japan’s navy threatened 
to blockade Alaska. 

The big question in everyone's 
mind was what would become of 
the road in peacetime. 


PEACETIME USES 


1. For business. The Alaska High- 
‘way serves business men in the area. 
It connects settlements that could 
once be reached only by air. A year- 
round bus service operates from 
Dawson to Fairbanks. 

2. For settlement. The highway 
also opens a wilderness to settlers. 
Recently our Government offered 
8,300,000 acres of land along the 
Alaskan part of the highway to the 
public. 

U. S. citizens can have up to 160 
acres without cost. They must agree 
to live or build on the land. The 
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Heavy line shows Alaska Highway. 
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Former U. S. Army road equipment 
keeps Alaska Highway in repair 


Government hopes many persons will 
build homes, hotels, service stations, 
etc., along the highway. 

3. For recreation. The Alaskan 
Highway will attract tourists and big 
game hunters to the forests, lakes, 
and streams of the Canadian North- 
west and of Alaska. 

Motorists must get a permit to 
travel over the highway. The reason 
for this is that the Canadian govern- 
ment wants to make sure that the 
motorist and his car are well 
equipped for the long journey. 

There are only a few places to 
buy food and lodging along the high- 
way. Gasoline stations and garages 
are far apart. 

“The Motorist’s Alaska Highway 
Guide” at the end of this article lists 
the few gas stations, restaurants and 
hotels along the U.ighway. 

The travel permit is issued by the 
Trafgc Control Board, Alaska Mili- 
tary Highway, Canadian Section, 
9937-103rd St., Edmonton, Alberta, 
Cauada. Permits also are issued by 
local boards in Dawson Creek, Fort 
St. John, and Whitehorse. 

Travelers using the Alaskan part 
of the highway must have permis- 
sion from the Commanding Officer 
of Ladd Airfield at Fairbanks. 

Cars are examined before starting 
on the Alaska Highway. They must 
be in good shape. 

A motorist has to take with him 
at least five extra gallons of gasoline 
in a separate container, two spare 


tires in good condition, an extra 
gallon of oil, a flashlight, a jack, a 
tire pump and tire tools, a tool kit, 
a tow-rope or chain, a shovel, and 
axes. 

Those who have traveled over the 
route say it is in good condition. 
Passenger cars travel safely at 40 
miles an hour and trucks move at 25 
to 30 miles an hour. 

Its gravel surface makes smooth 
riding. Driving is just as easy in 
winter as in summer because hard- 
packed snow provides a cushion. 

The width of the road varies from 
26 to 40 feet. Curves on the highway 
are gentle even though the land 
through which the road passes is 
rugged. No grade is more than four 
per cent. 

The highway crosses about 100 
rivers. Some of the bridges over 
these rivers are made of steel, but 
most of them are made of wood. 

In the spring, when snow and ice 
thaw, there is danger of floods wash- 
ing out wooden bridges. Repair 
gangs are constantly busy, keeping 
the bridges and other parts of the 
road in good shape. 

Many people in Alaska believe- 
that there should be a highway from 
the U. S. to Alaska which follows a 
more direct route from our north- 
western states. Such a road should 
be built, closer to the Pacific coast, 
according to Alaskans. 

In the meantime, the Alaska High- 
way serves as our overland connect- 
ing link to Alaska. Tourists are de- 
lighted by the scenic beauty of the 
wild, rugged country through which 
the highway passes. 





Wooden bridge on Alaska Highway spans one of many rivers on route from 
Dawson Creek, to Fairbanks, Alaska. A steel bridge is to replace it. 








U. 8. Army Photo 
This’ Yukon settlement nestles on 
wooded plain along Alaska Highway 


MOTORISTS’ ALASKA HIGHWAY 
GUIDE 
Accommo- 
Miles dations 
Dawson Creek, B.C. 0 H.M.G.R. 
Fort St. John, B.C. 49 H.M.G.R.A. 
147 M 
201 G 
233 M 
Fort Nelson, B.C 300 M.G.A. 
456 M.G. 
Watson Lake, Y.T 635 M.G.A. 
804 S.M. 
Whitehorse, Y.T 917 H.M.G.R.A. 
1093 S.M. 
agate Siena Bor- 1221.4 
der 
Big Delta, Alaska » 1428 
Fairbanks, Alaska . 1523 H.M.G.R.A. 
Legend 
H—Hotel R—Repairs 
M—Meals A—Airfield 


G—Gas and oil S—Stop-over 
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EviSON DESIGNS A NEW MODEL. 








WATCH. THIS DIAPHRAGM WILL PICK UP 


ee 
IF | CAN RECORD THE MOVEMENTS 
THE VIBRATIONS OF MY VOICE... 


OF THE DIAPHRAGM, | CAN RECORD 
THE MOVEMENT WILL MAKE 40% AND REPRODUCE THE HUMAN 
THE LITTLE MAN SAW VOICE, BUILO M 
wooo. \ A MODEL OF 
e| THIS DESIGN, 
; JOHN. 
HE'S SAWING 
AS YOU 


surprise / 
it works / 


YOU'RE A SMART 

MAN, MR. EDISON, BUT! 
WON'T BELIEVE THIS UNTIL 
1 CAN HEAR IT. 

















Sceoe ATtacueD TO THe DIAPHRAGH MABE. 7 MONT YOU STOR | hee 
MR. EDISON 2? YOU HAVEN'T |; P a a 
GROOVES IN THE TIN FOIL AROUND THE CYLINDER, FS ee ee i ae 
TURNED BY HAND. BY RESETTING THE NEEDLE, THE pod wy ) BRU aire ke 
RECORD COULD BE PLAYED BACK. i a! 


Sade 
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he? 


ae 
ae ote 
Ares BAS (4 


CAN‘T STOP NOW, 
JUST-A LITTLE MORE TIME 
AND THE WAX- CYLINDER 
PHONOGRAPH RUN BY A 
BATTERY WILL BE FINISHED, 


pee 




















THE ROUND, FLAT DISCS WERE BETTER... 


1 THINK A ROUND, FLAT DISC CONGRATULATIONS, ae Ns 
1S BETTER THAN A CYLINDER WITH YOUR NEW TALKING MACHINE 
FOR MAKING THE RECORD. AND REPRODUCER, THE PHONOGRAPH 


(S$ HERE TO STAY. 





“A GREAT INDUSTRY 
GREW FROM EDISON'S 
FIRST TALKING MACHINE Sm 
... OFFERING ENTERTAINMENT: 
AND EDUCATION TO 
PEOPLES THROUGHOUT 
: THE WORLD. THROUGH 
DISON’S INVENTION T0 
“CAPTURE SOUND” WE 
CAN NOW PRESERVE THE 
VOICES OF OUR GREAT 
EN AND THE MUSIC O 
THE AGES. 
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Corn grows tall in lowa. 





TALL, strong grass called corn 
A has been an important crop of 
the Indians for centuries. They 
treasured it because in summer and 
in winter it gave them their most im- 
portant food. 

Indians of both North and South 
America gave thanks to their gods for 
the grain. They believed that the 
corn plant had been given to them by 
their gods. 

Some tribes of North America be- 
lieved that the Great Spirit once 
came down to earth in the form of a 
beautiful woman. Here she fell 
asleep. When she awoke, she walked 
through the land. Wherever her feet 
touched the ground tall, waving 
stalks of green corn appeared. 

The Navajos believed that a tur- 
key hen brought corn to the earth. 
Once upon a time, when a turkey hen 
flew to earth from the direction of 
the morning star, she shook from her 
feathers an ear of blue corn. This 
was supposed to be the first corn on 
the earth. 


CORN IN INDIAN LIFE 


Almost everything the Indians of 
long ago did or made was connected 
with their corn plant. 

Pictures of corn were carved and 
painted on their clay dishes. 

South American tribes built a mag- 
nificent temple. Only gold and silver 
tools could be used in caring for the 
corn grown in the temple gardens. 
Shining gold and silver models of 
cornstalks were kept in the temple. 





Products of Our World 


CORN-FED 








COUNTRY 


Even today many tribes of Indians 
hold ceremonies in honor of corn. 

The Indian knew the planting and 
harvesting time of corn by watching 
the trees and flowers about him. 
When the oak leaf was the size of a 
mouse’s ear in the spring, the Red 
Man planted his corn in fields owned 
by the whole tribe. 

He dug holes in the ground with a 
pointed stick or a hoe. The hoe was 
made by fastening a stick to a clam 
shell, a shoulder bone of a buffalo or 
deer, or to an antler. 

He placed the finest kernels of 
corn in the holes and covered them 
with dirt. 

When the tender green shoots ap- 
peared, the squaws weeded the fields 
while the men went on hunting trips. 

In the middle of the fields was a 
little platform. Indian boys or girls 
watched the fields from this platform. 
They drove away the crows and 
flocks of hungry birds which hovered 
about. 


CORN FOODS 


When the hunting braves saw cer- 
tain flowers blooming, they knew it 
was time to return for the harvest. 

With the squaws they gathered the 
ripened corn and spread the ears out 
in the sunshine to dry. 

Some of the better ears were 
braided together by the husks into 
long braids. These braids were used 
in corn ceremonies, or were traded 
for meat and skins with other iribes. 
The best ears were saved for seed 
for the next year. 

Indian women took the dry, ripe 
kernels of corn and crushed them 
into meal between stones. From this 
meal the Indian women made their 
bread and puddings. 

Indians made another corn food 
which we still call hominy. To make 
this, corn kernels were soaked in 
water mixed with wood ashes. Many 
people in the South still loosen the 


hard jackets from grains of corn this 
way. 

On long hunting trips or in time of 
war, the only food the Red Man car- 
ried was made from corn. 

During the long winters, the only 
grain he had was corn. 

The Indians loved fresh ears of 
corn plucked green and roasted in 
the fire. But most of the crop was 
dried and stored away. 

To store corn the Indians placed it 
in sacks of buffalo or deer skin. The 
sacks were put in holes dug ‘in the 
earth and lined with bark or grass. 

Planting, roasting-ear, and harvest 
times were all important to the In- 
dians. At these times corn dances and 
ceremonies were held. The Indians 
begged the Sun God and the Rain 
God to protect the corn, or gave 
thanks to the gods for the harvest. 

Indians still have these ceremonies 
and dances. 


WHITE MEN AND CORN 


The rest of the world did not learn 
about corn until] Columbus made his 
first voyage to America. When he re- 
turned to Spain he told Queen Isa- 
bella about the waving cornfields of 
the Indians. 

The first white men to learn the 
true value of corn were thc settlers 
in Virginia. The little settlement, 
struggling against the wilderness, 
had a hard time. When the people 
ran out of food, they were ready to 
give up and go home. 

Their leader, Captain John Smith, 
looked about him. How did the Red 
Men manage to live in this wild 
country? They were living on corn! 

John Smith was able to get a sup- 
ply of corn by trading with the In- 
dians. The settlers were saved. 

The colony then learned from a 
friendly Indian how to grow corn. 
Never again were its storehouses 
without the golden grain during the 
winter months. 
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Group of modern, steel-constructed farm buildings. The two cyl- 
indrical buildings are silos, used for storing feed for livestock. 


Without Indian corn the settling of 
America would have gone forward 
much more slowly. Corn grows in 
half-tilled ground, in the valley or 
on the. plain. It grows quickly. It 
gives food for the family and the 
cattle. 

All through the long, hard winter 
months the settler and his family ate 
johnny bread, corn bread, mush, and 
hasty pudding all of which were 
made from corn. 

At night the family slept on mat- 
tresses filled with cornhusks. 

As people moved westward they 
planted corn wherever they settled. 
Some pioneers in the Mississippi val- 
ley found the land especially good 
for raising corn. There was more than 
enough for the families and their cat- 
tle. 

The cattle were fed on corn, then 
driven East and sold. When railways 
and highways came, corn and meat 
could be shipped to other parts of 
the country. 


THE EARLY FARMER 

As the White Man pushed west- 
ward,.clearing the wilderness and till- 
ing the soil, he had only a few sim- 
ple tools for work. 

With his hoe, he weeded the fields 
of corn. With his corn hook he 
stripped each ear of corn from the 
stalk. With his knife he cut the long 
brown stalks. Then he piled them in 
shocks to be taken to the barn. 

The husking of corn, called a husk- 
ing bee, was really a great neighbor- 
hood party. Everyone helped. Farm- 
ers and their wives, old men and 
women, little girls and boys all 
worked busily until there were great 
piles of corn ready to be stored for 
winter. When the work was fnished, 
the farmer’s wife served platters of 


food and the fiddler played for danc- 
ing. 

Once corn was husked by hand and 
tossed into horse-drawn wagons. 
Then machines were invented. 


Today the farmer breaks the land 
with a plow of steel and iron. He 
stirs the soil with a disc harrow. A 
machine plants corn. Another culti- 
vates it. 


MODERN METHODS 


One machine can cut long rows of 
corn stalks and tie them into bundles 
in only a few moments. The bundles 
are stored standing on end, and the 
ears are allowed to ripen fully. An- 
other method is to have a tractor- 
drawn machine called a corn picker 
travel up and down rows of ripened 
corn. It pulls the ears out of the 
husks, and drops them into a wagon 
hauled alongside the picker. 

Some of the corn is not husked. 
Before it has fully ripened, the whole 
plant is chopped into a mixture called 
silage. This mixture usually is 
blown into a silo, a tall, round stor- 
age building. In the Plains states, 
much silage is stored in pit silos. 
These are huge trenches dug right 
into the ground. Nowadays; cattle 
still have a grass-like food even when 
the pastures are covered with snow. 


CORN PRODUCTION 


As machinery improved, more corn 
could be grown. Today corn is grown 


in every state in the United States. _ 


Among the leading corn producing 
states are: Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Indiana, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and Ohio. 

The 1946 harvest of corn is ex- 
pected to total nearly 3,300,000,000 
bushels, a record crop. One-fifth of 
this harvest comes from Iowa alone. 

Corn also is raised in Canada, 
Mexico, South America, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Russia, Portugal, Spain, 
France, Romania, Hungary, and in 
parts of Asia. But three-fourths of 
the world’s corn is grown in the 
United States. 

As methods of raising corn have 
improved, corn itself has been im- 


proved. There are many kinds of 
corn. Stronger plants have been de- 
veloped. Men have found that some 
kinds of corn grow better in one part 
of the country than in another. 
With the help of men who study 
corn, today’s corn grower can learn 
how to get the best and the most 
from his field. 


USES FOR CORN 


Corn was the main ‘ood of the 
Indians. Corn fed the first white set- 
tlers of America. 

Like the Indian, the White Man 
still makes a meal from kernels of 
corn. This meal, or flour, is used in 
many kinds of cakes and breads. The 
White Man eats green corn, both 
fresh and canned. He eats hominy 
and ground yellow and white corn. 

Today many breakfast foods are 
made from corn. We use corn syrup 
sometimes in place of maple syrup. 

We have learned to use different 
parts of the corn plant in making 
many other products. Some of these 
products are paper, cloth, paste, fire- 
works, paint, starch, rayon, bath 
powder, mayonnaise, ice cream, and 
batteries. 

These corn products are important. 
But the chief reason for raising corn 
is to feed cattle and hogs. Most of 
the 1946 corn crop of 3,300,000,000 
bushels will be fed to farm animals. 
These animals become our bacon, 
ham, beef, and lamb. Corn-fed cows 
make our milk. Corn-eating chickens 
furnish eggs and meat. 

Corn, the Indian’s gift to the White 
Man, is of great importance today. 
It is one of our leading crops. 





Farmer driving corn picker which 
both cuts the stalks and husks corn. 
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=<—HOW 1S SEAWEED USED TO 
IMPROVE /CE CREAM SODA ? 
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WHAT PRODUCT SEVERAL HUNDRED TIMES SWEETER . 
/S DERIVED FROM COAL ? 
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GET INTO THE AlR 2 ~~ 














FROM THE SEAWEED KNOWN AS""SEA MOSS," 
ATHICK FLUID CALLED CARRAGEEN GUM 

/S EXTRACTED. IT IS NOW USED CHIEFLY 70 
IMPROVE ICE CREAM AND SODA FOUNTAIN 
SYRUPS, ESPECIALLY CHOCOLATE SYRUP. 
/T HOLDS IN SUSPENSION THE TINY FLOATING 





PARTICLES THAT ae SETTLE 7O THE BOTTOM. 










TH/S MOSS FLU/D 
HIAS BEEN USED 
FOR HUNDREDS 
OF YEARS BY 
HOUSEW/VES OF 
THE /RISH COAST 
FOR COOKING § 
PURPOSES AND 7 ] 
FOR HOME a 
REMEDIES. 
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TUNGSTEN IS AN IMPORTANT METAL,ANP 
SOME OF 1T /S DERIVED. FROM SCHEELITE 
(CALCIUM TUNGSTATE ) A FLUORESCENT 
MATERIAL. THIS ORE CAN BE LOCATED BY 
RAYS FROM AN ULTRAVIOLET LAMP, WHICH WILL 


CAUSE /T TO GLOW WITH A GREENISH LIGHT- 
WHEN PROSPECTORS SEARCH he” a 









A PORTABLE BATTERY- 
TUNGSTEN 1S THE OPERATED LAMP /S USED. 
SOURCE OF MUCH Te 
OF THE WORLD'S 
ILLUMINATION AS 
THE FILAMENT IN ¥ 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


AND WHEN ALLOYED me — 
WITH (RON IT DOES * 
MOST OF THE 
CUTTING OF OTHER Gum a 
LESS HARD METALS. & 




























THERE ARE TWO STATES 
THAT FACH HAVE EIGHT 








SOWA 
444/NOUS 
AENTUCAY 
TENNESSEE 
ARKANSAS 









OF THE OTHER STATES 
ON THE/R BOUNDARIES. 








NEBRASKA 












BOUNDED BY 
HENTUCAY ALABAMA 
VIRGIN/A AA/SSS/SS/PP/ 
N.CAROL/NA ARHANSAS 
GEORG/A MISSOUR/ 












THE FLYING FISH “TAXIES" SWIFTLY ALONG THE WATERS 
SURFACE, WITH FRONT FINS HELD LIKE GLIDER W/NGS ——> 
WHILE ITS TAIL RAPIDLY THRESHES IN THE WATER. 
WHEN 1T HAS ENOUGH SPEED (ABOUT40 M.RH. 
IT "ZOOMS" (NTO THE AIRS 17 CAN CONTINVE [TS 
AERIAL GLIDE FOR ABOUT /SO FEET AND THEN MUST 
DROP INTO THE WATER AGAIN TO GET UP ENOUGH 
SPEED FOR ANOTHER "HOP" INTO THE A/R. /(T SELDOM 
RISES MORE THAN A FEW FEET ABOVE THE SURFACE, 
BUT CAN BE LIFTED HIGHER AT TIMES BY THEWIND.- Fa 
10 TO 14 INCHES IN LENGTH /S/TS USUAL SIZE. . 











A COAL (COAL-TAR) PRODUCT, 300 TO SSO TIMES 
SWEETER THAN SUGAR,IS’ SACCHARIN (sdk¢a-rin 

=/T IS USED AS A SUGAR SUBSTITUTE BY 
——_| = THOSE WHO FOR SPECIAL REASONS 
Sa 7 






DO NOT WISH TO USE SUGAR. 
47 HAS NO FOOD VALUE, 


ONE TINY TABLET EQUALS 

: | THE SWEETENING VALUE OF, 
<«—A LUMP OF SUGAR. 

. > 
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How did the 
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vet here? 
























Next time the gang is over pop- 
ping ice cubes into soft drinks, 
perhaps you'll want to consider 
where these handy little frozen 
cubes came from. 


You see, many people can still 
remember when keeping food 
fresh and tasty was a problem. 
There were no handy electric 
refrigerators in which to store 
meats and milk, keep vegetables 


crisp and make delicious desserts. 


Then came the early electric 
refrigerators which were big and 
complicated and expensive. 


But General Motors 
thought that if improve- 


On the Air! HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 300 Mutual stations, 

coast to coast. Hear him! 









GM DIESEL * CHEVROLET 
DELCO + UNITED MOTORS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 


FRIGIDAIRE * 


ments could be made and a practical kitchen-size 
electric refrigerator produced at a reasonable cost, 
lots of mothers would welcome it. 


Not just for ice cubes, but as a way to protect 
family health, make marketing easier, simplify 
kitchen work and add new convenience. 


They knew it would take money. Money to develop 
the first model, money to make it safe, money for 
the plant in which to make it. But this seemed to 
fit with General Motors’ idea of building “more and 
better things for more people” 
—so they went ahead. 


A lot of bills had to be paid 
before the first Frigidaire re- 
frigerator was put into a home. 
A lot of chances had to be taken 
before General Motors could 
be sure women wanted them 
enough to buy lots of them. 


But General Motors took the 
chance. General Motors paid the 
bills out of its other earnings. 


Because it was a prospering bus- 
iness, it could spare the money to 
develop improved products in big 
quantities for more people to enjoy. 
A major industry was under way 


—and many new jobs were made. 


Frigidaire refrigerators are com- 
commonplace 





monplace today 
as ice cubes. And every electric 
refrigerator is a reminder that the 
people profit too when a business 


prospers. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE * 


ENERAL j¥JOTORS 


Whe Pogilt bug 
whine Pere ap. SO 


BODY BY FISHER 





OLDSMOBILE * BUICK CADILLAC * 


AC SPARK PLUGS 


PONTIAC 
SERVICE - 
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Citizenship Quiz @® 2524227 





questions are based on articles 


1. BY LAND, SEA, AND AIR 
Score 3 points each. Total, 51. 


A. If you traveled by ship from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, through what four of these bodies of 
water would you sail? Number them 
in order as you would sail through them, 


Puget Sound Mississippi River 


Chesapeake Bay Caribbean Sea 
Panama. Canal Atlantic Ocean 
Pacific Ocean Erie Canal 


B. It takes about 12 hours to fly from 
Chicago, Illinois, to Mexico City. Would 
it take more or less time to fly from Chi- 
cago to 

(1) New York City? 
(2) Buenos Aires, Argentina?. 
(3) Washington, D. C.? 

(4) Lima, Peru? 
(5) Santiago, Chile? 
(6) Montreal, Canada? 


C. You’re planning to motor from 
Fort Nelson, Canada, to Gulkana, ‘Alas- 
ka. 

(1) Over what road will you travel? 
(2) Was this road built before, dur- 
ing, or after World War II? 














(3) What country built this high- 
WEG cientantinntnimaenic 


D. Answer yes or no to the following 
questions. 


(1) Could you take a train all the 
way from New Orleans to Rio de 
Janiero? 

(2) Is it possible to drive a car from 
San Francisco, Calif., to White- 
horse, Canada? 

(3) Can you fly over the Equator? 

(4) Does Canada have any cross- 
country railroads? 





My score 





1. A. Name the Ca- 


2. GOOD CROP 


Score 4 points for each of the follow- 
ing questions. Total, 20. 


1. Who were the first people to grow 


PC 
2. Name three ways in which corn 
i eed Os GOO diene 





3. What is meant by husking corn? 


4. What do we call corn that is 

. chopped into animal feed? 

5. What country is the world’s chief 
corn producer? 





My score——____. 


3. CENTENNIALS 


Score 3 points each. Total, 9. 


1. What is a centennial? Underline 
correct answer. 


a. 10th anniversary 
b. 25th anniversary 
ce. 50th anniversary 
d. 100th anniversary 


2 & 3. Underline the two centennials 
we are celebrating this year. 
a. Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence 
. Birth of Thomas A. Edison 
Birth of George Washington 
. Invention of the telephone 
. Issuance of first postage stamps in 
U. S. 


eans 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the correct answer in the space 
provided under each question. Question 
(1) has two parts. Score 3 pointg for 
each part. Question (2) has three parts. 
Score 3 points for each part. Score 5 
points for question (3). Total, 20. 










nadian city where 
this highway begins. 





B. Name the Alaskan 
city where it ends. 


2. One of these men resigned as Secretary of 
State last month. The other took his place. 
Write each men’s name under his picture. Circle 
the name of the one who is the new Secretary 
of State. 


3. This photo, taken 
in 1859, shows one 
of America’s great 
inventors when he 
was 12 years of age. 
Who was he? 










My score 








My total score 





Winter Wonders 


EXT to Santa Claus and Influence 
(the bad guy in Dick Tracy), the 
fellows who get my vote for the best per- 
formance of thé winter are Ted Schroed- 
er, Hank Iba, and Andy Varipapa. 

Ted Schroeder is the big, bronzed 
Californian who helped bring the 
world’s tennis crown back to America 
after a seven-year stay in Australia. 

When Ted was picked for the U. S. 
team, few people thought he would see 
any action. Though Ted had been na- 
tional champ in 1942, he’d been away to 
war for three and a half years and 
hadn’t been able to regain his “touch” 
on the courts. 

Then came the surprise. Captain Wal- 
ter Pate chose Ted and Jack Kramer 
as our singles players. Schroeder wal- 
loped Jacek Bromwich, one of the world’s 
greatest players, in the first match. 
Then, after Kramer drubbed Dinny 
Pails in the second match, Ted teamed 
with Jack to whip the Aussies in the 
doubles. And there was the world’s 
championship for the U. S. 

Hank Iba dribbles into our winter 
hall-of-fame for his Grade A job of bas- 
ketball coaching at Oklahoma A. & M. 

Hank’s slick Aggies copped the na- 
tional college crown in both 1945 and 
"46. But when the 1946-47 season rolled 
around, it looked as though Hank’s win- 
ning days were over. The Aggies’ four 
great stars, including seven-foot Bob 
Kurland, had graduated and no new 
stars had come in. 

But Hank fooled everybody. With 
only fair material to work with, he 
tacked together another great team. As 
I write this, the Aggies are rated the 
No. 1 five-of the nation. 

No one has ever accused Andy Vari- 
papa, a 52-year-old moon-faced bowler, 
of being a shy guy. During the past 35 
years, Andy has always claimed to be 
the world’s greatest bowler. 

While the experts admitted Andy was 
the No. 1 trick-shot artist, they couldn’t 
see him as a straight bowler. They point- 
ed out that Andy had never finished bet- 
ter than third in the national champion- 
ships. 

But this winter Andy proved he had 
been right all along. After eight straight 
days and nights of competition against 
141 of the nation’s best bowlers, Andy 
wound up with the national champion- 
ship. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor. 
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For tHis Summers Vacation 
a wonderful NEW Empire Builder 





Big news for teachers roomettes...modern bedrooms...draw- MEER RR a a 
who want a new travel experience = ing rooms...open sections...gay coffee i ee ‘ (lle ‘dae 
for this Summer's vacation! shops. ..charming dining cars that offer 1 oa 
Great Northern Railway’s fleet of Great Northern’s famous food service. 
streamlined New Empire BUILDERS are The diesel-powered New Empire 


the first new, postwar sleeping car- BUILDERS have cut the running time to 
coach trains,and you’lllove theirmany only 45 hours over the northern route 
luxurious features. Plan now to travel between Chicago and Seattle and Port- 
on the New Emprre BurLper, at least land. They are in daily service. 
in one direction, on your trip to the Don’t miss traveling on the New 
Pacific Northwest and California. EMPIRE BUILDERS on your 1947 trip to 
Accommodations include: new style the Pacific Northwest and California. 
Day-Nite coaches with more spacious, If you live in California or the Pacific 
restful seats at economy prices...mod- Northwest, travel on these new luxury 


' tw: me d//__cim 
ern luxury accommodations and cheer- trains when going East. No additional A Lz yj, 





ful recreation facilities, too... duplex fares on round trip railway tickets. 
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a SS 1% Vv. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager Cz 
of the t~ % Great Northern Railway 
Great Northwest | «3 2 St. Paul 1, Minnesota Day-Nite coach seats with new style leg rest 
e ; «llew you to stretch out—for greater comfort. 
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. grewad everybody has a hobby. 
Many adults got started in their 
life’s work through a hobby. Such hob- 
bies as photography, publishing your 
own newspaper, cooking, sewing, dra- 
matics, painting, music, model building, 
map-making and nature study, chem- 
istry, toy-making, and others have led 
many young people to careers in these 
fields. 

A hobby that trains you to make 
things with your hands or that has edu- 
cational value is the best kind of hobby. 
Always learning, always improving your 
skill — that’s the ticket for a good jour- 
ney in life. 

Did you ever consider putting out 
your own newspaper? You can do it 
whether or not you have a printing 
press or a typewriter. Pen and ink, a 
pencil, a ruler, an eraser, and paper 
that will take ink are all the materials 
you need, 

First you decide what size your news- 
paper will be. A good size is the stan- 
dard letter-head size of 8% inches wide 
by 11 inches long. This is about one- 
fourth the size of the standard news- 
paper. 

If you use just one sheet of paper, 
this will give you a 2-page newspaper 

front page and back page. 


A NAME FOR THE PAPER 


Now you must decide on a name for 
your paper. It should be short — one, 
two or three words. You might name it 
after the street on which you live, if 
your paper will cover news of the com- 
munity. One boy, who lives on Ken- 
nedy Avenue, calls his paper The Ken- 
nedy Spotter. It contains news of hap- 
penings in the neighborhood, and has a 
cartoon in each issue. 

Your paper might also cover school 
news. Several pupils could cooperate in 
putting out a classroom newspaper, 
with your teacher’s approval. You would 
give this paper a name that suggested 
your school or class, such as: The Eighth 
Grader, or The 201 Reporter (201 be- 
ing the room number). 

If you don’t have a printing press, 
you will have only one copy of your 
paper. This is all right, if no more than 
30 to 40 persons will be reading it. It 
can be passed from one to the other. If 
a classroom paper, it can be put on the 
bulletin board. 

Design page one so that it resembles 
a newspaper. If you don’t have a type- 
writer or a printing press, you would 
hand-letter the headlines and all the 
“copy” — the articles that you write up 
for the paper. Print your words, don't 
use manuscript writing. Use any color 
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One kind of newspaper format.* 


ink or several colors, Make it as neat 
and clean as possible. It will help if 
you letter all the words in pencil first, 
using your ruler as a guide so that every 
line is straight. Use a sharp pencil and 
do not press down hard, because you 
will be going over the letters in ink. 
After the ink dries thoroughly, you 
should erase .all the pencil marks that 
still show, using a very soft (art gum) 
eraser. 

Here is a small design of page one, 
to give you an idea of what can be 
done. The vertical lines are called “col- 
umn rules.” 


* Means word is defined on this page. 





U. S. Postage Stamps 
100 Years Old 


By Allyn H. Wright 
Member of Executive Committee 

Centenary International Philatelic Exhibition 
} ieee largest stamp show ever held, 

the Centenary International Phila- 
telic Exhibition, will be staged at Grand 
Central Palace in New York City from 
May 17-25. The purpose of this. big 





Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


First U. S. postage stamps, issued in 1847. 


show is to celebrate 100 years of the 
postage stamp in the United States. The 
first U. S. stamps were issued in July, 
1847. 


A 3-cent commemorative stamp will 





be issued by the United States to honor 
the 100th birthday of our stamps. Sou- 
venir sheets showing the first two U. S. 
stamps and a new stamped envelope 
will be printed and issued at the show. 

Photographs of the first two U. S. 
stamps appear on this page. The original 
stamps will be on display at the exhibi- 
tion. One is a 5-center in brown of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, our first postmaster 
general. The other is a 10-center in 
black of George Washington. 

Although the United States has pio- 
neered in many things, our country did 
not issue the first postage stamps in the 
world. Great Britain issued the first post- 
age stamps in 1840. A British school 
teacher suggested.the idea. This was 
six years before our first stamps. 

From Great Britain we will borrow 
the original dies for the one-penny 
black, the first postage stamp ever is- 
sued. Other rare British stamps also will 
be displayed. 

The Swiss government is sending an 
exhibit and a special film. This film 
shows how stamps are made. Many 
other countries are planning displays 
for the show. One section of the exhi- 
bition will be named the Court of 


Honor. Here rare stamps will be on ex- 
hibit. 





Pictures of every U. S. stamp ever is- 
sued from the very first stamps in 1847 to 
March 31, 1946, are shown in the. book 
A Description of United States Postage 
Stamps (158 -pages), for sale by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 30 cents. Stamps not accepted in 
payment. 


S-T-A-RR-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





Words starred * in the magazine 
are defined below. 


fluorosecope (FLOO-or-o-skope). A 
machine used by doctors to observe or- 
gans within the body. The word has 
four syllables. 

primitive (PRIHM-ih-tihv). Adjec- 
tive. Very simple; early; or first of a 
kind. The earliest men who lived on 
earth are called primitive men. From 
the Latin word primus, meaning first. 

format (FOR-matt). Shape, size and 
general style of a magazine or news- 
paper. 

ton mile. A ton mile equals one ton 
of freight carried one mile. 


NAMES AND PLACES 
The accepted syllable is capitalized. 
Buenos Aires (BWAY-nohs I-rayss). 
Rio de Janeiro (REE-o day zhuh- 
NAY-ro). 
Santiago (sahn-tee-AH-go). 
Callao (kahl-YAH-o). 
Laredo (luh-RAY-doh). 
Navajos (NAVV-uh-hoes). 





















HE battle of the budget is on! You're 

weary of your winter clothes — and 
Dad won't surrender a cent until spring 
shopping time. Stop singing those Mid- 
Winter Wardrobe blues! Good ward- 
robe planning calls for camouflage. 
Those “tired dresses” will wake up if 
you pep them up with kerchiefs and 
scarves. 

If you have three long, matching 
scarves, you have the makings of a 
bolero for a sim- 
ple, basic dress. 
Drape one scarf 
over each shoul- 
der and hold the 
two in place by 
wrapping a third 
scarf around your 
waist. 

Play a varia- 
tion on this theme 
with two extra- 
long sequinned scarves. One goes over 
each shoulder, and they tuck through 
the belt of the dress to form a peplum 
below the waist. 

Another trick is to rustle up a bustle. 
Scarf A ties around your waist; scarf B 
is folded double and looped over A’s 
knot in back to make snappy “back 
talk.” 


Two matching square kerchiefs will 


do a cover-up job 





if the bodice of a 
dress is worn or 
stained. One scarf 
covers the front, 
with the bottom 
ends tied in back. 
The other works 
vice versa for the 
rear. The top ends 
of the kerchiefs 
are tied at the 
shoulders in perky bows. 

One very large kerchief will doctor 
up that skirt that never did fit well. Tie 
two ends around your waist, pop on a 
belt to~cover the knot in back, and 
you've concocted an apron. 

While you're experimenting, try this 
new way to make,kerchief headlines. 
Fold a large kerchief diagonally, place 
it on your head 
with the long 
side across the 
front. The two 
side points tie 
under your hair, 
at the nape of 
your neck. The 
middle point folds 
under to form a 


snood. 















I HEAR YOU GOT 
ANEW SISTER AT 
YOUR HOUSE 
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T TO GET UP EARLY 
TO BEAT A GIRL/ 


(283 TOUGH ~Youve 
| GO 

















AND I NEVER SAW 
ONE WHO DIDNT LIKE 


NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT/ 





















SNE, ne of the many fine foods 





er baked by Nabisco 
{ wat 

NAB BiScuit 
COmpany 


















Oh, boy! Who wouldn’t bounce 
out of bed when a Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat breakfast is 
waiting! Plenty of creamy milk 
and those crunchy whole wheat 
biscuits ...that’s the way to get 
lots of energy for school and play! 
Tell Mom she can serve it with 
fruit—and fix it hot or cold. Ask 
her to put Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat on her market list today 
»+-you can spot the box by the 
picture of Niagara Falls. 
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WHO WILL WIN 
THE 17 ROYAL 
TYPEWRITERS? 


Seventeen high school students will 
soon be proud owners of 17 port- 
able typewriters. They will be win- 
ners of 1947 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

Royal Typewriter Co. donates 7 
typewriters to national award win- 
ners in journalism classifications. 
Ten additional typewriters will go 
to students ranking high in the fol- 
lowing ten regional Scholastic pre- 
liminary writing awards: 


AREA SPONSORS 


Binghamton Press 
Birmingham Post 
Detroit News 
Erie Daily Times 
Hartford Courant 
Knickerbocker News 
Newark Evening News 
Newport News Daily Press 
Pittsburgh Press 
St. Louis Star-Times 
Typewriters are not all! There are 
cash awards and national Certifi- 
cates of Merit for writing skill. Total 
regional awards to be given, 2,200. 
Total national awards, 866. You may 
enter 15 different classifications be- 
sides journalism. 


LAST CALL FOR COPY 
NATIONAL DEADLINE: MARCH 5. 


if your school is in a sponsored area, 

consult rules book for your closing date. 
AN ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY 
EACH MANUSCRIPT. WRITE FOR A 


RULES BOOK IF NONE IS AVAILABLE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
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How many dimes? Stand a dime on 
edge. Ask your friends how many dimes 
stacked in a pile, face down, will be 
needed to equal 
the height of the 
dime standing on 
edge. (It will 
take 14, or $1.40 
worth of dimes, 
stacked one atop 
| the other, face 
down, to equal 
the height of the 
dime standing on edge.) 











In a Single Line. Can you draw the 
diagram shown below without lifting 
your pencil from the paper? (Solution 
on page 22, but don’t look now.) 























Indoor Forest. What forest of trees 
moves indoors during the winter? (Ev- 
ergreens at Christmas time). 


On the screen. By selecting one let- 
ter from each line of the following 
poem according to the directions found 
in the poem, you will discover a word 
that is often seen in motion-picture ad- 
vertisements. We will start you off by 
giving you the first uetter—T. It is in pic- 
Ture and also in ploT. 


My first is in picture and also in plot. 

My second in extra but not in lot. 

My third is in scenic but not in dream. 

My fourth is in Hollywood also in 
theme. 

My fifth is in stand-in but not in feature. 

My sixth is in thicket but not in crea- 
ture. 

My seventh is in critic and also romance. 

My eighth is in photograph, not in 
dance. 

My ninth is in billing but not in money. 

My tenth is in comedy but not in funny. 

My last is in screen but not in move- 
ment. 

And my whole is a modern movie im- 
provement. 


Answer on page 22. Don’t look now. 


Long Hike. Starting with the word 
ROAD, form a new word by changing 
only one letter. Then go down to the 
next line and form another 4-letter word 






by changing only one letter of the 
previous word. If you pick the right 
words, you can change ROAD te 
PATH in eight jumps. Can you do it? 


R OA D 


Pl ddd 


2 ae Se 
Answer on page 22. 

Short Hike. Starting with the word 
WALK, see if you can change it into 
the word RIDE in five jumps. There are 
at least two series of words that will 


take you from WALK to RIDE. Can 
you find one or both of them? 


WaAL K 


ss 

oe 

ee 
— 


RIDE 


Answer on page 



















Lots of hits 
-and no errors! 


You make a hit everywhere 
when you have a good vocabu- 
lary —and use words without 
errors. Let this big, up-to-date 
Webster Dictionary help you. It 
contains 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, 12 special sections and 
a host of interesting facts. Just 
mail 15c and two empty 5c 
PLANTERS Bags or 15c and 
one empty 10c PLANTERS 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and a copy will be sent to you 
promptly. 
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Can't Take It 


ENNIE beats Allan at ping-pong. 
“If it hadn’t been for a blister on my 
foot, I'd have »eat him,” Allan explains. 
Next day, another.boy defeats Allan. 
“I wouldn't have lost if I had brought 
my good paddle,” says Allan, making 
excuses again. 

It doesn’t matter whom he plays, Al- 
lan has an excuse if he loses. He never 
has a word of credit fo. his opponent. 
He won't admit that anyone might be 
a better player than he. He hasn't the 
courage to give “the other fellow” credit. 

Allan might as well hang a sign say- 
ing “Poor Sport” around his neck. That’s 
what his excuses label him. To most 
people excuse-makers are like poison 
ivy! 

When you are with someone like 
Allan you have the feeling that he is 
always thinking of himself only — his 
own pleasure and comfort. You expect 
babies and “small fry” to be this way, 
but not boys and girls long out of the 
kiddie-car stage. 
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How're you doing? 


While dining in a restaurant you have 
difficulty attracting the attention of the 
waiter. Do you: 

A. Whistle. 

B. Shout “Hey, how about some ser- 
vice,” as he passes some distance from 
your table. 

C. Wait until he comes near your 
table and, if he has not noticed the 
inquiring look in your eye, say “Waiter” 
just loudly enough for him to hear. 

C is correct. When a girl and boy 
are together at the table, only the boy 
should call the waiter. It is good man- 
ners to say “thank you” to the waiter 
when he has brought you something 
you ordered. 





Next week: Giving the waiter your 
order. 
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Quaker Oats 


Gives Athletes 


xtra Energy / 
Extra Stamina / 
Extra Strength! 


How do great athletes get the super-abundance of 
energy and stamina they need for basketball's terrific 
pace? One of the most vitally important ways is by 
eating foods rich in the elements the body converts 
into stamina and energy! That’s why famous coaches 
like Lawrence M. Harrison, University of lowa, and 
Clarence Price, University of California, say, ‘““Whole- 
grain oatmeal is a unique training food, because no 
other natural cereal equals it in Protein, that great 
key stamina-and-growth element.” And oatmeal! is 
the cereal grain best for vitality and energy, too! 





LAWRENCE M. HARRISON 


University of lowa 






RAY MEYER 
De Paul University 


All these great coaches recom- 
mend Quaker Oats as the cereal for 
young athletes who want foods 
that will help them be stars! So to Wd 
help yourself towards greater \ 
playing, be sure to enjoy that de- 
licious, nut-tasty, Quaker Oats 
flavor tomorrow at breakfast! 


CLARENCE PRICE 


University of California 








ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 





GRACE P. BOYCE 
Hunter College 


Quaker Oats 
and Mother's Oats 
Are the Same 
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“ YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


e” 






EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ween SHINOLA 


@ Having your hands full is no excuse for 
unshined shoes. There is no good excuse 
for bad grooming. So remember—stock up 
on Shinola. Shining your shoes is so simple, 
and really takes very little time. 

It pays to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH 
SHINOLA. Shinola’s scientific combination 
of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility, and that means longer wear. 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 





BRIEFS YOU FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, by Gay Head. This 
rollicking, delightful book briefs you on the rules 
for success in high school. Crammed full of tips 
on personality and popularity, this handbook is 
of great help to boys and girls in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. Every pupil will find a 
wealth of good advice in Hi There, High School. 
it's written by Gay Head, author of the well- 
known “Bib and Tuck” stories in Junior Scholastic 
and “Boy dates Girl’ feature in Senior Scholastic. 
Send for your copy of Hi There, High School, 
enclosing 25 cents in stamps or coin, with your 
name and address to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Pupils! Send your favorite jokes to 
the “Some Fun” Editor of Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 East 42d St., New York 17, 
N. Y. If your joke is published, you will 


receive a JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) button. Be sure to write 
your name and the name of your school, 
and city or town, at the top of the page. 
You may send in more than one joke. 


Just a Snack 


“Forty-eight hamburgers, please,” the 
boy said to the counterman. 

The counterman looked up, surprised. 
“How many?” 

“Forty-eight, please. Oh, don’t worry, 
I’m not eating them myself. I have three 


friends outside.” 
Nancy Mertz, Cerveny School, Detroit, Mich. 


Hay, Hay! 
City Slicker: “Say, Clark, what does 
your son do in the city?” 
Farmer Clark: “He’s a bootblack.” 
City Slicker: “Oh, I see, you make 
hay while the son shines.” 


Marjorie Braun, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Troublesome Weight 


The very stout lady was having a 
hard time of it. She was panting and 
struggling to get off the train. Finally, 
she went to the conductor and asked 
him to help her off the train. He con- 
sented and then asked why. So, she 
related this tale of woe: 

“You see I’m stout and have to get 
off the train backwards. The porter 
thinks I'm getting on, and gives me 
a shove on again. I’m five stations past 
my stop now.” 


Dolores Godleske, Felton Grammar School, 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Bad ‘Un 


Ted: “How do you like the college 
desserts, especially the pudding we had 
tonight?” 

Joe: “I'm afraid there’s an egg in it 
that should have been expelled.” 


James Roberts, Texdrkana (Ark.) Jr. H. 8. 
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“So you live in a Quonset hut, too?” 






When Father Jones came home he 
asked his three children what they had 
done that day to help their sick mother. 

“I washed the dishes,” said Mary. 

“I dried the dishes,” said Tommy. 

The youngest child smiled and said, 
“I picked up all the broken pieces.” 


Jean Fiaks, Edmond 8. Meany Jr. H. 8., Seattle, Wash. 


— From Hunger 


Aviator: “First one wing came off — 
and then the other, and ——” 

Sweet Young Thing: “Oh-h-h, how ter- 
rible! Then what happened?” 

Aviator: “I grabbed for the drum- 
stick and helped myself to some white 


»” 
meat too. 
John Ponder, Shenandoah Jr. H. 8., Miami, Fila. 


Fore! 


Explorer: “We were surrounded by 
natives. They uttered savage cries and 
beat the ground with their clubs.” 

Listener: (Bored, after listening to 
hours of this): “Golfers, probably.” 


Richard Warden, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors this week, and a 
JSA gold star button, go to Neil Mayer, 
Penshine Avenue School, Newark, N. J., 
for the following joke: 


A man, leading his horse, walked into 
one of the largest and swankiest de- 
partment stores in New York. He 
marched up to the elevator and asked 
the operator, “What floor are leather 
goods on?” 

“Six,” she answered, 

The mah started into the elevator, his 
horse following. 

The elevator operator was quite up- 
set about ¢his unusual turn of events 
and said to the man, “Say, you can’t do 
that! Horses aren’t allowed in this ele- 
vator.”” 

The man turned indignantly and said, 
“I have to take him in here, he gets 
dizzy on the escalator.” 





Answers to “Henanigans,” page 20. 
Solution to In a Single Line 


+ + 
- END od 


ERE HERE 


On the Screen: TECHNICOLOR. 

Long Hike: ROAD, LOAD, LOUD, LOUT, 
LOST, LAST, LASH, LATH, PATH. 

Short Hike: WALK, TALK, TALE, TILE, 
TIDE, RIDE. Or, WALK, BALK, BALE, BILE, 
RILE, RIDE. 
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Just Like a Woman 


Johnny, after spending his first week 
in school in the first grade, returned one 
day, looking very disgusted. 

Mother: “Why, Johnny, 
wrong? You look disgusted.” 

Johnny: “Well, we started school 
Wednesday and the teacher told the 
class 1 and 5 equals 6. Thursday she 
told us 4 and 2 equals 6, and today, 
she told us 3 and 3 equals 6. Mom, I'm 
not going back to school until she 
makes up her mind!” 

Flora Lee Smith, Jr. High School, Delmar, Md, 


what’s 


Heavy Spender 


“Say, pal,” asked the bum, “could you 
spare a fellow a buck and four bits for a 
hamburger?” 

“A dollar and half! Why, my good 
man—a hamburger only costs a 
quarter!” 

“T know. But can | help it if 'm a 
large tipper!” 


Frances Laughlin, 745 Old Salisbury Rd., Albemarle, N. C, 


Not De-Heads? 


Slim: “Here’s a telegram from our 
boss in Africa. He’s sending us some 
lions’ tails.” 

Slam: “Lions’ tails? What in the world 
are you talking about?” 

Slim: “Read this telegram. He says, 
‘Just captured two lions. Sending details 
by mail’!” ‘ 


Alfred Bruhn, Tuckahoe (N. Y.) High School 


news 679 word 





1. One way to travel between the 
Americas. 

5. Move sideways. 

6. Waterways dug across land for ships. 

7. Way between places. 

9. Abbrev. for steamship. 

10. What you travel by when you fly. 

11. Twitching of the muscles. 

12. The sun. 

13. One of the Great Lakes. 

16. An event contrary to what is expected. 

17. Proud and proper person. 

21. Green vegetable. 

22. Primitive method of travel in South 
America. 

23. Insecticide developed for the armed 
forces. 

25. To devour. 26. A sign. 

28. Past tense of wear. 





1. Misdeeds. 2. Girl’s name. 

8. Sicknesses. 4. Smaller. 

5. Unhappy. 

6. What you ride in when traveling by 
highway. 


1 


7. Track on which a train travels. 

8. Government agency for communica- 
tion between peoples of the Americas. 

11. Traveled. 12. Boat. 

14. Upon. 15. Abbrev. for New York. 

17. What you ride in when traveling by 
air. 

18. A rodent. 19. I am. 

20. Abbrev. for Georgia. 

22. Evil glance. 

24. How tugs pull barges. 

7. Abbrev. for Missouri. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this issue; in Pupils 
Edition next issue. 





Solution to January 20 Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-As; 3-Iceland; 9-Reykjavik; 13- 
barer; 14-Tory; 15-up; 16-S.E.; 17-elk; 18-yes: 20- 
ty.; 21-pie; 22-tea; 24-La.; 26-mi; 28-pild; 29-llia® 
31-splendors; 33-roseate; 35-S.D. 
N: 1-Ai; 2-scrap; 4-e’er; 5-lyes; 6-Akreyri; 
7-N.J.; 8-dates; 10-vol.; 1l-irk; 12-Ky.; 13-bu.; 
19-eyelids; 21-paler; 22-tip; 23-ell; 25-aloe; 26- 
masts; 27-I’d; 28-P.S.; 30-Ira; 32-no; 34-Ed. 








Is it dry and brittle . . . messy looking... 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 
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Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, it 
contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM-2, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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TUNE IN... 
2 NETWORK SHOWS! 
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“The Adventures of WILDROOT 
Sam Spade” Sunday CREAM-OIL 
evenings, CBS Net- HAIR TONIC 
work; ‘King Cole Trio 

Time” Saturday after- 


noons, NBC Network 
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» Get a big Webster Dictionary—practically as a gift! See our special offer on page 20, 








A swimmer never wins a championship 


” There are definite 


just “by chance. 
reasons for an outstanding perform- 
ance—superior form, smoothness, and 
rhythm. It was not by chance, either, 
that PLANTERS PEANUTS have 
broken the record in popularity. There 
are definite reasons—and these are 
flavor that can’t be matched, the crisp- 
ness of meaty salted peanuts, and 
vitamins galore. PLANTERS always 
taste good—and they are always good 
for you. Enjoy this delicious energy 
food now—in handy 5c bags. And don’t 
forget to try that new taste treat— 


PLANTERS MIXED NUTS—in 10c 


bags and vacuum-packed glass jars. 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 















News and NOTES 


Brotherhood — Pattern for Peace. American Brotherhood 
Week, sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, will be observed for the fifteenth year during the 
week of February 16-23, 1947. This year physical scientists 
and social scientists agree that in an atomic age brotherhood 
is a condition of survival! A divided America, with Protestant 
against Catholic, Christian against Jew, white against black, 
native-born against foreign-born, can only serve to hold 
back our production drive and announce to the world that 
democracy has failed. Our children must be encouraged to 
respect neighbors of different races and religions. They 
must be reminded that these very differences among Ameri- 
cans have resulted in a variety of contributions that have 
made our country great and kept her free. 


Proposed Revision of U.N. The people of Middletown, 
Ohio, in the spring of 1946, believed that a third World 
War was inevitable. They decided to do something about 
it and called a series of town meetings to determine how 
such a catastrophe could best be avoided. There emerged 
from their discussion “The Quota Force Plan for United 
Nations Reform,” based upon Ely Culbertson’s World 
Federation Plan. 

It consists of three reforms of the U.N. Charter. (1) Re- 
organization of the Security Council and elimination of the 
veto power in matters pertaining to aggression; (2) give 
the Security Council the right to fix yearly the total quantity 
of weapons to be produced in the world and control atomic 
weapons along the lines of the Baruch proposal; (3) estab- 
lish an independent World Police Force recruited in national 
units exclusively from citizens of smaller member-states. If 
Russia does not consent to the revision of the Charter then 
the other nations should proceed without “the obstructionist 
major state, but leaving the door open for that state to join.” 

The movement has become a national one and is being 
directed by the Citizens Committee for United Nations 
Reform, Inc., I6A East 62nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
The acting chairman is Ely Culbertson. The history of the 
movement and its ideas are lucidly and colorfully presented 
in a 24-page booklet, Crossroads Middletown. It is available 
free from the CCUNR. 


Public Relations for Rural Teachers. The U. S. Office 
of Education has attempted an answer to the question: 
“How can the rural school teacher explain the program, the 
needs, and the accomplishments of the schools to the citi- 
zenry?” Limitations upon the teachers’ time are recognized, 
but the importance of good relations is emphasized. The 
following points are stressed in the pamphlet: (1) In order 
to work with community leaders, the teacher must be one 
of them; (2) school services must be molded to meet the 
needs of the community; (3) begin with projects which can 
be accomplished; (4) use the materials at hand, avoiding 
unfavorable comparisons with “silver spoon” communities. 
A combination of common sense and experience is evident 
in the publication. (Public Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1946, No. 17, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington. 15c.) 


Winning Parents’ Good Will. Pupils in the Springfield 
(Ore.) High School created and distributed to their parents 


3-T 


3,000 copies of an activity calendar, The calendars list school 
plays, games, dances, and other pupil activities. “It sells 
school patrons the idea of supporting school functions,” says 
Principal Owen Sabin. 


Advertising Essay Contest. A high school essay contest 
on advertising is announced by the Advertising Federation 
ot America, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. It is con- 
fined to students in senior high schools, including parochial 
and preparatory schools. The essays are not to exceed 1,000 
words in length and must have as their theme: “What 
Advertising Can Mean to the Future of America.” Essays 
should first be submitted to local advertising clubs which 
will make appropriate awards. The winners of the local 
contests will have their essays submitted to the national 
judges, First prize in the national contest will be a $500 
cash award and a trip to the federation’s annual advertising 
convention and exposition to be held in Boston, May 25 to 
28. Essays will be judged on the basis of their creative 
thought, evidence of research, and clarity of expression. 


Children and Disease. Conquered and all but wiped out 
are the formerly dreaded children’s diseases — measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria. Life insur- 
ance statisticians report that the death rate from these 
diseases dropped 95-per cent in one generation. This 
remarkable achievement, says the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, was due to the education of parents 
regarding the values of immunization and “to the intelligent 
cooperation of school administrators.” 


Economics Teachers. The State Department Has a free 
packet of 15 charts on the role of world trade in our 
economy, dangers of cartels, etc. Charts are 8 x 10%” and 
38 x 48” in size. Write to: Division of Public Liaison, State 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Good Snapshots. A 40-page booklet, intelligently illus- 
trated and simply written, may be obtained from Monroe J. 
Willner, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Everything 
of interest to the beginner in photography from loading the 
camera to developing your own prints is contained in Good 
Snapshots with Inexpensive Cameras, 75c. 





Out of Uniform, by Benjamin C. Bowker. Norton, 1946. 
259 pp., $2.75, 

The author, Chief of the Foreign News Service of the 
New York Post, brings to this work the experiences of six 
years of Army service, including stations as varied as the 
Pentagon and tents along the Irawaddy River in Burma. 
The first three chapters fix the idea of the wide variations 
among individual veterans and set straight certain miscon- 
ceptions about what happened to them in uniform. The next 
six chapters take a realistic look at the human material given 
to the armed forces and how they were molded. Other chap- 
ters are devoted to education of the veteran under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, employment of veterans, women in the serv- 
ice, and Negro veterans. Throughout the book, Bowker re- 
ports the attitudes of veterans themselves toward Army life, 
and current problems. There is an abundance of statistics 
incorporated into the text, but it is spiced with wit and 
anecdote which enliven and inform. Teachers who teach 
veterans will find this book a valuable review of the veteran’s 
position in society. The index will be helpful, since it includes 
a range of subjects from “chicken” to “life insurance.” 
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Off the Press 


The Plotters, by John Roy Carlson. 
Dutton, 1946, 408 pp., $3.50. 


Unlike Under Cover, in which Carl- 
son related his experiences as an‘ in- 
vestigator of Nazi and Japanese agents, 
The Plotters deals with the growth of 
native fascist and communist move- 
ments. “Their success,” states Carlson, 
“is an exact measure of the state of 
America’s health.” Since the important 
objective of both groups is to capture 
the mind of the veteran, Carlson posed 
as an “Anglo-Saxon” veteran. He has 
been astonished by the viciousness of 
the hate movements he has been asked 
to join. He names names, dates, and 
places; he reproduces photostats of 
letters, checks, posters, and pamphlets. 
In so doing, he has performed a service 
for Americans who think: “It Can't 
Happen Here.” 


A Star Pointed North, by Edmund 
Fuller. Harper, 1946, 361 pp., $2.75. 


This is an historical novel about Fred- 
erick Douglass, the first important 
American Negro leader. It is based on 
careful research in the files of The 
Liberator, and in the great Negro 
archives at the Schomburg Collection 
in the New York Public Library. The 
story of Douglass’ escape from slavery, 
his vigorous role in the antislavery 
movement, and the part he played in 
recruiting colored soldiers during the 
Civil War are told in a prose packed 
with excitement. 

Teachers may use the book with dis- 
cretion for student reading. The volume 
abounds in dramatic incidents, such as 
Douglass’ first speech to an Abolitionist 
convention in Massachusetts, which can 
be used to enrich his story units that 
fall within the 1830-1870 period. 


City in the Sun, by Karon Kehoe. Dodd 
Mead, 1946, 269 pp., $2.50. 


In this novel about life in a Japanese 
relocation center in the West, the re- 
action of an American minority group 
to enforced segregation during the war 
years has been studied by a young 
Hunter College graduate who worked 
for a time on the staff of a relocation 
center. The story revolves about the 
Matsuki family, uprooted from its Cali- 
fornia home. 

The effect on the youngest member 
of the family, a boy of 13, will be of 
special interest to teachers who must 
meet the challenge of youngsters hurt 
by discrimination that they cannot 
reconcile with oft-repeated generalities 
about equality. The vocabulary of Miss 
Kehoe places the book beyond the grasp 
of average high school seniors. 
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FEBRUARY 10, 1947 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN * House Furnishings Communications 
Furniture Radio 
THEME ARTICLE—RESOURCES OF THE AMERICAS Upholstery Telephone 
—pp. 3, 4, 5 Curtains Electricity 
Rugs Records 
Aims Blankets Books 
1. To show that the Americas are richly endowed with Sheets Newspapers 
natural resources. Mirrors Writing paper 


2. To show how man as consumer, worker, owner, and 
good neighbor makes use of these gifts of nature. 


Procedure 


Teacher: Nature has given great wealth to the Americas 
— good soil for farming, forests, mineral riches, every type 
of climate. Out of such natura] resources man produces 
goods to supply his needs. By trading, he exchanges nature’s 
gifts with the rest of the world. 


Man As Consumer 

A consumer is one who uses up goods. You are consumers 
of pencils, paper, erasers, ink, chalk. Think of one of your 
mother’s shopping lists. What does it tell about your family 
as a consumer? (Pupils name items on a typical food store, 
hardware store, or apparel shop list.) 


Food Hardware Clothing 
Cereal Linoleum Coat 
Coffee Light bulbs Shoes 
Butter Kitchen mop Galoshes 
Oranges Paint Shirts 
Bacon Nails Dresses 


Teacher: Often we hear the phrase “a roof over our heads.” 
What are some of the consumer goods needed to keep a 
roof over our heads? (Pupils name the materials and articles 
needed for building, heating, and lighting.) 


Building Heating & Freezing Lighting 
Lumber Heater Electricity 
Brick Pipes Light bulbs 
Stone Radiators Lamps 
Plaster Refrigerator Glass 

Slate Coal Electric cord 
Asbestos Oil Fixtures 


Teacher: Now that we have the roof over our heads and 
the lighting and heating equipment installed, let’s furnish 
the house and equip it with some means of communication 
with the world beyond our home walls. (Pupils name the 
articles required for furnishing various parts of a home and 
for communications. ) 


Teacher: “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
goes the old adage. What “artist” needs does man have? 
What educational and recreational supplies help to make the 
home an interesting place? (Pupils name the things man 
“consumes” in artistic self-expression, in hobbies, education 
and play) 


Mind Furnishings 


Music Photography Games 
Painting Woodwork Sports 
Writing Clay modeling Gardening 
Reading Metalwork Knitting 


Teacher: When illness comes, what medical needs does 
man have? (Pupils name the supplies needed ) 


Medical Needs 


Medicine Food trays Artificial limbs 
Heating pads Wheel chairs Nursing care 
Bandages Surgical instruments Doctors 
Sheets, Blankets X-ray machines Hospitals 


Man As Worker 


Before man can make use of the gifts of nature to meet 
his needs as a consumer, he must work. His needs plus 
nature’s resources make jobs for man. Come to the board, 
Paul, and list the various occupations of men and women 
as the class names them. (Pupil writes —farmer, dairy 
man, miner, steel worker, herdsman, architect, engineer, 
builder, radio man, carpenter, driver (trucks, cars, buses), 
flyer, salesman, store manager, lawyer, doctor, teacher, 
housekeeper, chemist, sailor, bookkeeper, fireman, laundry 
man, mechanic, actor, singer, lumberman.) 


The Americas As Producer 


Teacher: Now let us see how the Americas aid man in 
this business of supplying his needs. Take any one of our 
needs, and see whether nature has given the Americas the 
raw materials to supply it. (A dozen pupils name con- 
sumer goods which the teacher lists at the board, For ex- 
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ample, coats, 
newspapers ) 

Teacher: Look through your Junior Scholastic article and 
find out whether the Americas have supplied the necessary 
raw materials for producing the goods you choose. (After 
a study of the article, pupils and teacher may coopera- 
tively make such comment as the following) 


coffee, oil, kitchen mop, radio, medicine, 


Coats 


In the U. S. alone there were over 51 thousand sheep in 
1943. Following the U. S. in production of wool are Ar- 
gentina, Canada, Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile. With plenty 
of herdsmen, quick transportation, weaving machines, 
tailors, and clothing stores, your families should be able to 
get good wool coats. 


Coffee 


Brazil has 3 billion cultivated coffee trees. Other Latin 
American countries produce great quantities of coffee. 


Oil 


The U. S. leads world production, closely followed by 
Venezuela. Mexico, Colombia, Argentina, Peru and Trinidad 
also turn out large quantities of this “black gold.” 

In 1943, all the Americas together produced close to 80 
per cent of the world’s oil. 


Kitchen mop 


Wood for a handle and fiber for the mop! Mexico pro- 
duces henequen, a sturdy plant which is made into twine. 
Sisal comes from Yucatan. The Americas are heavily forested. 


Radio 


Have the radio experts in this class listed the raw ma- 
terials necessary for a finished set and its case? If so, state 
from what parts of the Americas a radio could be assembled. 


Medicine 


We get some rare medicines from America’s forests. Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay produce almost all the world’s sup- 
ply of quebracho, used in the cure of respiratory diseases. 
Quinine, used for malaria, comes from the cinchona tree 
of Peru and Colombia. 


Newspapers 


We need lumber for newsprint on which newspapers are 
printed. Canada exports more newsprint than any other na- 
tion. 


Cotton Handkerchief 


Almost half of the world’s cotton is picked on U. S. plan- 
tations. Brazil and Peru are also large cotton producers. 


Assignments 


1. Each pupil may prepare a list of ten consumer needs 
of man, together with information on how well the Amer- 
icas meet these needs. 


2. Committees of pupils may prepare full reports on the 


products of our world by consulting the class files of Junior 
Scholastic. 


Topic for Discussion 


Wherein do you think man has failed in making good use 
of the resources of the Americas? In what respects has man 
succeeded in using the good earth? 


THE MAGIC BEAN — p. 10 


If you are making a study of the wonders of the soybean, 
be sure to read about the work of Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver, plant scientist, who investigated the properties 
of plants like the peanut and the soybean. See: George 
Washington Carver: An American Biography, by Rackham 
Holt. Doubleday, Doran and Company, New York, 1943. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What country leads the world in oil production? 
(U. S.) 

2. What country produces more henequen and chicle 
than any other nation in the world? ( Mexico.) 

3. In what country is the most copper mined? (U. S.) 

4. In what country is the world’s largest copper mine? 
(U. S., Chile.) 

5. Did the American Indians grow wheat before the 
white man discovered America? (No. Wheat was intro- 
duced to the Americas from Europe. ) 

6. What great American contributed most to the inven- 
tion of the motion picture? (Thomas A. Edison.) 

7. Lincoln was one of the few U. S. Presidents who had 
a beard. Did he grow it before or after he entered the 
White House? ( Before.) 

8. How tall was Lincoln? (Six feet four inches.) 

9. What law school did Lincoln attend? (Lincoln never 
went to school to learn law. He studied it by himself and 
learned the profession through actual practice. ) 


10. What vegetable is called the “cow of China?” (Soy- 
beans. ) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19 
ACROSS: 1-imp, 4-coffee; 7-ail; 8-to; 9-chicle; 12-an; 13-iota; 14-ells; 
16-to; 17-onto; 19-herd; 21-i.e.; 22-emu; 23-tram; 26-mist; 28-or; 29-Va.; 
30-pt.; 31-impaled; 34-neater; 35-let’s. 
DOWN: 1-if; 2-metal; 3-peons; 4-cacao; 5-oil; 6-fleeter; 9-citrus; 10-hood; 
11-it; 15-lo; 18-nitrate; 19-hemp; 20-emit; 24-avers; 25-mad; 27-tin; 28- 
opal; 32-me; 33-let. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


- LEADING THE WAY: a-U.S.; b-Mexico; c-Brazi]l; d-Canada; e-U.S.: 
f-U.S.; g-Mexico; h-Chile; i-Canada; j-Argentina. 
4 6DD CROPS: 1l-e; 2-d; 3-a; 4-b: 5-c 


3. WHAT COUNTRY: 1-Ecuador; 2-Bolivia; $-Cubsa. 


4. SOYBEANS: 1-China, U.S.; 2- nitrogen; 3-Illinois. 

5. ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-d. 

6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1- Laeeeey 12, 1809; 2-kinetoscope; 3-A. 
lima bean, B. Pineapple, C Potato. D. Corn. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


Theme Article: CUBA. 

Products of Our World: DIAMONDS, TOOLS and 
JEWELS. 

American Achievements: THE SEWING MACHINE, 


February 24th Issue 
Theme Article: GUATEMALA, EL SALVADOR, 
HONDURAS. 
Products of Our World: CITRUS FRUITS. 


American Achievements: THE TELEPHONE. 
United Nations News. 
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